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GOTHIC. TWELFTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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HIS epoch began under the 
reign of Louis VIII. ,. 1223-26, 
and Louis IX., called St. Louis, 
1226-70, when the Christians 
of the Occident, headed by 
Pierre L'Hermite and under 
the command of the King of 
France, went to deliver the--" 
Holy Land from the yoke of 
the Mussulmans. 

The Crusaders brought back 
from Constantinople Grecian 
artists, who, in harmonizing 
the rich Byzantine ornamenta- 
tion with the Christian Re- 
new, rich and ornamental 



manesque art, created a 

style known to us to-day under the name of the Gothic 

style. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had been 
remarkable for a general development of commerce; 
merchants had traded extensively with the East, and had 
grown opulent, and their homes naturally displayed 
signs of wealth and comfort that in former times had 
been impossible to any but princes and rich nobles. 

Toward the fourteenth century there was in high 
quarters a taste for high and rich coloring; we have the 
testimony of an old writer who describes the interior 




Examples of Gothic Ornament. Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. 




French Gothic Chimney Piece. Sixteenth Century. 



of the Hotel de Beheme, which, after being the resi- 
dence of several great personages, was given by Charles 
VI. in 1388 to his brother the Duke of Orleans. " In 
this palace was a room used by the Duke, hung with 
cloth of gold, bordered with vermilion velvet embroid- 
ered with roses; the duchess had a room hung with 
vermilion satin embroidered with crossbows, her coat- 
of-arms. The room of the Duke of Burgundy was hung 
with cloth of gold, embroidered with windmills. 
There were besides rich carpets with gold flowers, 
cushions of cloth of gold, and summer carpets of Aragon 
leather." 

As we approach the end of the fourteenth century 
we find canopies added to the "chairs," which were 
carved in oak and chestnut, and sometimes elaborately 
gilded and picked out in color. The canopied seats 
were bulky and throne-like constructions, and were 
abandoned toward the end of the fifteenth century, for 
a somewhat smaller and less massive seat. 

The use of rich embroideries on grand occasions ap- 
pears to have been commenced during the reign of 
Louis IV. — St. Louis, so-called — and these were richly 
emblazoned with arms and devices, and it was at this 
period, and due to the use of rich stuffs and coverings 
for tables and chair cushions, that the making of furni- 
ture of precious metals died out, and carved wood came 
into favor. 

It is to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that we 
look for the best and richest examples of this epoch ; 
and it is from these periods we have selected our 
illustrations. It is an eminently refined and beautiful 
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WALL PAINTING. 



A High -Backed Chair in Carved Oak. 
French. Fifteenth Century. 

style, rich in the extreme; its lines are made of soft, 
graceful curves and details, wherein we find richness 
within richness, harmony within harmony. Its best 
examples to-day are to be found in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

From France the Gothic spread to Italy, Germany 
and England, and for over three centuries was in the 
Occident the style of Christianity and Catholicism. 



IN SELECTING wall paper the average buyers are apt 
to want what they like. John Ruskin properly 
says that we may know what we like, but to have 
a care that we like the right thing, and generally what 
a client likes is unfit for the particular place where he 
wishes it. It is quite a different thing looking at a pat- 
tern on a rack with the dulcet tones of the persuasive 
salesman assuring you that " it is the latest thing out " 
and viewing that same pattern on a wall multiplied 
many times. 

A NOVEL writing cabinet has recently been invented 
in the form of a hanging secretaire with a fall- 
down flap in the centre — not unlike a large wall 
cabinet. It is so constructed that it can be attached to 
the back of an upright piano, and thus serve as a useful 
and ornamental substitute for the now somewhat com- 
mon-place drapery. 



YOUNG people beginning life together sometimes 
are wrecked on the rock of display; it is so nat- 
ural to wish for things better than our neighbors, 
but stop a minute and think the- matter over, decide 
whether you will burden yourselves with useless debt 
or buy what you can afford, that you may be able to 
afford better by-and-by. 



THE best preparation for distemper is, says an 
authority on house painting, a thin flat coat of 
paint. The wall should at first be sized with a 
mixture made of soap, alum, and a little glue, tinting 
the size or paint to color, if dark colors are to be used 
or the wall is rough, as church walls are. The dis- 
temper itself should never be put on in more than one 
coat, as it tends to peel if thick. The glue should be 
covered with water, allowed to stand over night, the 
non-absorbed water poured off, and the glue melted. 
The color, made up with pigment and fine whiting or 
Paris white (or zinc white for very fine work) to a paste,, 
is now mixed with the glue and applied cool. An absorb- 
ent wall requires, of course, a larger quantity of water. 
If oil be used the wall should be primed or sized. The 
first coat ought to be of white-lead mixed with plenty 
of oil, a little japan, and some turpentine. The fourth, 
or last coat, should be made flat, well thinned with tur- 
pentine but possess the full color intended. It is stated 
that the surface thus produced will bear cleaning with a 
damp cloth, although it contains little exposed oil. A 
wall with a smooth white sand finish, dry and hard, is 
necessary for coloring, and damp spots should be treated 
with shellac. For church walls, a rough floated surface 
is best for distemper. Stippling the wall surface is a' 
method sometimes used for fine work, and is done by 
treating the walls with the butt of the bristles. A solid 
effect is obtained by the process if a full coat of color is 
given first. 

For wall colors, grays, greenish grays or deep reds 
are suitable. Mr. W. Morris, in a list of wall colors,, 
recommends a solid red, not very deep, but rather 
describable as a fifll pink, and toned with yellow and 
blue; a light orange pink to be used sparingly; a pale 
golden tint (yellowish brown), a very difficult color to 
hit; a pale copper color between these two; tints of 
green, from pure and pale to deepish and gray, always 
remembering that the purer the paler and the deeper 
the grayer. These are all tried and artistic colors. 
Perhaps a terra cotta red or pink is one of the most use- 
ful colors for halls and the dados of dining-rooms and 
staircases, where there is plenty of light. Tints of 
gray, from bluish to greenish tones, are suitable, and a 
salmon color is effective in a room full of cold light. 



IN THE eighteenth century wall paper came into 
common use, although known at a much earlier 
date to the Chinese; but these early papers were 
difficult to hang, being made in small squares and nu- 
merously jointed in a manner far from beautiful ; nor 
was this defect remedied until the end of the eighteenth 
century, when machinery was invented to turn out the 
long strips as now manufactured. 



COLORS have their days of favor with decorators. 
The wise woman will never decide upon the tint 
of her rooms merely because of style, but because 
each color has some substantial claim to her regard. 




